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ment,  seems  to  be  a  subject  of  curi- 
!  ous  speculation.  .  : 


THE  WANDERER, 

.Ab.  69. 


'  .  While  some, who,  like  Anaxs^o- 

roR  THE  ERURALD.  koow  HO  couliii  v  but  heuven, 

AV  IXnFRl^'II  are  equally  indifferent  in  "w hat  part 

1  111.  W  terraqueous  globe  ibey  should 

,  .Ab.  69.  fix  their  alxxle,  it  is  constanllv^  the 

_ _  most  earnest  desire  of  others,  if 

possible,  to  live  where  they  were 
Antipathies  and  predilections  horn.  The  graiifit  allon  of  this  de}- 
arise  fi*om  associations  of  ideas,  al-  ^Jj*e  is  however  attended  w  ith  num- 
ways  arbitrary  and  frequently  whim-  berless.  mortifications.  If  success 
^  sical.  We  have  seen  beings  in  dc-  should  tUign  to  smile  on  a  man’s 
light  with  objects  generally  the  outset  in  life  in  the  place  of 
most  odious,  and  others  put  to  tlie  j^Js  nativ  ity,  a  thousiti^d  puny,  ad- 
torture  at  spectacles  usually  delight-  verse  agencies  are  instantly  set  at 
ful.  1  he  superficial  observer  will  work,  from  the  iivflutnce  of  w  hich 
be  ready  to  exclaim  at  the  unac-  he  ^  ould  elsew  here  be  perfectly  se.- 
coiintaldenesSjOf  these  phenomena,  cure.  The  pettv  jealousies  of  the 
while  the  man  of  reflection  will  find  playmates  of  his  childhood  r.nd  coni- 
equally  difficult  the  explanation  of  panibhs'at  school,  of  the  ii  imates  of 
the  ordinary  appearance.  his  Ixjyisb  days,  ei'e  irnremittedly 

The  most  capricious  of  the  com- ■  exerted  to  retard  his  progress  or 
binalions  of  mind  are  those,  w  hich  ;  annoy  him  on  the  way.  Does  their 
hind  us  to  a  particular  sjiot  and  serve,  i  combined  memory  treasure  up  a- 
^  if  the  expression  be  warrantable,  to  !  gainst  him.  any  glaring  instance  of 
localize  feeling..  Attachment  to  the  inconsiderate  freakishness  of 
place,  philosophers  have  contcmpla-  youth?  In  the  hour  of  his  pride, 
ted,  as  a  curiosity  in  sentiment,  and  i  in  the  moment,  when  he  would 
i  moralists,  as  the  amusement  of  rea-  !  most  wish  the  recollection  of  child- 
.*  son..  That  a  man  should  doat  on  ish  things  should  be  utterly  put 
I  the  particles  of  earth,  which  he  had  aw’ay,  malignity  is  in  rapture  to  re* 
improved  by  bis  own  manual  labor,  mind  him  of  it.  It  comes  over  him 
^  is  natural.  •  It  is  delighting,  in  the  like  a  cloud,  in  the  days  of  his  am- 
I  works  of  his ‘hands.  He  de|>osits  bition:  Is  he  seen  starting  for  some 
I  bis  affections  in  .the  same  bed  with  distant,  elevated  goal?  Ill  nature 
his  plants  and  they  grow  up  togeth-  rouses.  ‘‘  He  sate  in  the  same  form 
er.  .But  that:  the  accident  .of.  birth,  with  me  ;  why  should  he  press  be- 
independent  of  every  other  circum-  i  fore  me  ?**  His  progress  is  attempt- 
stance,  should, produce  this  attach- ,  ed  to  be  checked  by  efibrts  to  trip 
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him,  or  to  throw  i)locks  in  his  way, 
over  which,  it  is  hoped,  he  must  in¬ 
evitably  stumble.  Is  his  parentag;e  1 
obscure  ?  His  meanness  of  extrac¬ 
tion  is  every  where  hinted,  when  it 
can  be  apprehended  to  do  him  even 
the  least  possible  harm.  No  mat-  i 
ter,  however  dignified  his  chui'ac- 
ter ;  no  matter,  how  exalted  Ids 
objects  of  put  suit ;  no  matter,  if 
his  transcendant  abilities  can  almost 
control  fate  ;  no  matter,  if  his  dis¬ 
position  be  yet  so  humble,  tliat  the  I 
meanest  object  w'ould  seem  to  con¬ 
trol  him ;  §till  in  his  native  city  these 
hints  would  be  constantly  thrown 
out,  the  suggestions  of  malignity 
be  yet  busily  whisj)ercd  about.  The 
Messiah  himself  had  scarcely  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Nazarenes  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  propitecy,  when  the 
•iience  of  wonder  was  fii*st  impi¬ 
ously  broken  by  the  frivolous  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  Eaviourof  the 
w’orld,  “Is  not  this  the  Carpenter’s 
son  :**  The  interrogation  was  put 
“  by  ihote  of  his  own  country.**  The 
reproof  of  inspiration  was  in  the 
language  of  mildness  :  “  A  m.^i  is 
not  without  hoimr,  sitvc  in  his  own 
country  and  in  his  own  house.” 

The  corrosions  of  comj)ctition 
and  the  persecutions  of  envy,  the 
resentments  of  disappointed,  and 
Ihc  maledictions  of  splenetic  co- 
tcmi)oraries,  stoicism  indeed  may 
consider  as  minor  vexations.  It  is 
admitted  they  arc  :  yet  they  set  sto¬ 
icism  itself  at  deliaiMic.  'I'hough 
a  man  should  not  be  called  out  to 
encounter  a  dragon  or  hold  tygers 
at  bay,  he  w  ill  find  it  difficult  to  be 
all  his  life  brushing  away  musqui- 
toes  and  yet  keep  his  temper. 

It  however  still  seems  to  lie  the 
spontaneous  desire  of  the  heart,  that 
being  should  be  continued  where  be¬ 
ing  was  begun.  The  spot  where  ex¬ 
istence  commenced  claims  a  sort  of 
inchoate  tight  to  its  continuance. 


Whatsoever  of  happiiiess  we  may 
have  cnjoyecl  is  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  first  breath  wc 


drew  ;  wc  therefore  consecrate  the 


spot,  where  vitality  was  inhaled, 
however  privileged  by  accident,  or 
endeared  to  us  by  the  blindness  of 
chance.  Cowper  felt  the  force  of 
this  sentiment. 


“  England,  with  all  tliv  faults,  I  love 
thee  still, 

“  Mv  couiitn.” 


I’atrioiism  may  be  weakness ; 
but  he  that  w  ould  soar  ulx>ve  il,  is 
welcome  to  :dl  tin:  comfort  of  his 
frigid  abstraction,  and  to  the  siil> 
li mating  consciotisness  of  his  use¬ 
less  eles’ation.  If  to  cherish  ron. 
tempt  for  what  may  he  useful  in 
advancing  social  improvement,  he 
to  discharge  a  moral  obligation,  the 
philosopher  has  the  solace  of  re¬ 
flecting,  tliat  he  has  dune  his  duty. 
But  the  man  of  the  world  ;  il»e 
man,  that  would  improve  the  inoi- 
als  and  enlarge  the  mind  of  the 
world;  who  knows,  that  the  ru>s 
of  human  Ijcncficcnce,  to  lx;  made 
cffeetual,  must  lie  made  to  con¬ 
verge  ;  will  be  glad  to  lake  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  anificial  medium  to  in¬ 
crease  their  convergency,  qo  bring 
nearer  the  sjK)t,on  which  their  ff>rr,c 
is  to  concentrate,  which  their  radi- 
aticc  will  warm,  cherish,  and  en¬ 
lighten.  The  man  of  feeling  will 
follow  this  guide  and  cling  to  his 
native  city  for  life.  There  are  rea¬ 
sons  enough  to  induce  him  to  make 
the  place  of  his  nativity  that  of  his 
permanent  residence.  He  must 
necessarily  be  best  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  the  |K;ople,  among 
w  hom  he  is  bred.  He  know  s  to 
what  habits  he  must  accommodate, 
and  to  what  prejudices  yield.  Was 
he  originally  of  low  estate  ?  He 
feels  no  liHle  elation,  that  under  the 
favor  of  providence  his  elevation  is 
attrii^uted  ta  his  own  personal  ei- 
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ertion.  He  is  hap\>y,  that  ihwc, 
who  whfiessed  his  obscurity,  may 
now  witness  his  rank.  lie  looks 
back  with  pleasure  and  forward  with 
pride..  He  thanks  heaven  he  lives 
in  the  city  of  his  parents,  and,  like 
t'.fianiinondas^  is  i^rateful  when  hon- 1 
ors  are  bestowed,  principally  be¬ 
cause  mere  pride  can  so  hijijhly  en¬ 
joy  them.  Here  they  share  his 
prosperity  and  it  increases  from  the 
division. 


I  For  the  Emerald, 

AIIKN  X.VHUMOR. 

Translated  for  the  Etncrald  from  the 
^  French  of  M.  Fleurj . 

Si  vuliiimus,  mai^na  ssepe  cx  parvii  inlet-  j 
Itf^mus.  cicEft*. 

I  [Conzluded  from  page  106.] 

I  The  distant  cries  of  Yoto  struck 
en  the  cars  of  Xahumor.  la  a  mo- 
tnent  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  sought  directly  for 
their  cliicf.  The  Moors  imitated 
p  his  example  ;  the  violence  of  their 
[  onset  was  too  great,  to  leave  a  doubt 
fj  for  victory.  Aben  by  a  stroke  of 
]  his  lancc  brought  Fernandes  at  his 
]  feet,  and  the  Christians  seeing  their 
r  chief  fallen,  retired  in  the  utmost 
^  disorder.  Xahumor  ran  directly  to 
\  Yoto,  whom  he  rescued  from  the 
I  slaves  that  guarded  her,  and  deliv- 
I  tred  her  to  his  own  people.  He 
m  longer  purstied  his  victory,  suf- 
iiciently  pleased  with  having  rescu- 
r  ed  his  wife  fn>m  the  har.cis  of  the 

ic  jeiny.  I  owe  you  far  more  than 
my  life,  generous  Alx*n,  cried  slie, 
I  am  indebtetl  to  you  for  liberty.—. 
.Vh,  do  you  believe  that  1  woflld  a 
long  time  have  been  a  captive  ? — 
Ojath  would  have  shortly  relieved 
me — my  shade  should  have  provid- 
s;ed  for  you  d  brilliant  path  to  our 


prophet,  or  descended  to  earth  and 
H uttered  round  you  as  a  guard.  I 
breathe  only  in  your  smiles,  my 
Aben,  I  live  but  in  your  love.  A- 
dorablc  Yoto,  replied  he,  you  could 
not  doubt  but  that  I  should  pursue 
every  means  to  lilxiratc  you  from 
the  i)ower  of  these  barbarous  stran¬ 
gers.  Is  it  by  the  horrors  of  their 
war  that  we  are  to  estimate  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  they  inculcate  in  peace  ? 
They  preach  to  us  of  benevolence 
and  humanity  I  and  they  destroy 
our  habitations,  pillage  our  trea¬ 
sures  and  make  slaves  of  our  wives. 
Ah,  let  us  perish  rather  than  aban¬ 
don  the  law  of  our  great  prophet 
Mahomet,  who  has  interposed  his 
signal  protection  for  your  life  and 
honour.  Come,  you  shall  return 
to  your  friends  and  avoid  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  this  savage  people,  while  I 
pursue  further  means  to  gratify  my 
rev'cnge.  No,  I  will  not  again  be 
separated  from  you,  answered  Yoto 
— I  will  fight  by  your  side  and  con¬ 
quer  or  perish  with  my  husband — 
I  will  not  again  leave  you  ;  cither 
you  must  return  or  I  will  accompa¬ 
ny  you.— Before  1  was  surprised 
hy  these  frightful  beings,  I  was  lay¬ 
ing  in  a  deep  sleep  and  in  violent 
agitation];  1  saw  you  vaiupiished, 
covered  with  numberless  wounds 
and  bathed  in  your  blood— judge  by 
your  own  love  what  impression  this 
dream  must  make  on  my  heart— it 
is  the  inspiration  from  heaven,  the 
great  prophet  w'ould  keep  you  from 
danger  by  this  prophetic  represen¬ 
tation. — Do  not  despise  this  super¬ 
natural  warning — such  signs  are  al¬ 
ways  to  he  regarded.  Come,  let 
us  forget  in  our  retreat  and  in  each 
other’s  arms,  tlie  dangers,  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  we  have  escapecl.  Ix>ve 
shall  assume  the  place  of  every  oth¬ 
er  sentiment. 

Why  (replied  Aben)  wliy  my 
,  love  would  you  thus  detain  me  by 
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luch  counsel?  If  the  great  Ma-|  The  valiant  Don  Lopes  saw  where 
hornet  protects -me,  you  ought  to  j  danger  was  the  most  alarming,  and 
calm  your  apprelyensions..  As  you  '  recognized  the  leader  of  his  enemies 
love  me,  so  let  my  glory  be  dear  to  !  by  the  terrible  havoc  which  he 
you — let  me  not  yield  to  an^enemy —  made.  .  He  threw  himself  in  l»i.s 
do  not  seek  to  make*  me’  unworthy  front  and  called  him  to  coml)dt  with 
of  your  love.  Ah  cruel — said  she  ‘  an  c(jual  foe.  The  two  armies  fix* 
sighing — follow  this  fatal  glory  it  i  ed  their  attention  on  this  contest  of 
places  a  poignard  in  my  bosom — I  the  rivals.  Don  Lopes  is  yvound* 
know  I  shall  not  again  behold  you.  ed — the  sight  of  his  blood  reaoi* 
A  shout  at  this  moment  di-owned  mates  his  zeal,  and  either  by  great* 
her  cries  and  she  sunk  lifeless  in  ,  er  adroitness  or  superior  fortune,  he 
the  arms  of  her  attendants.  Aben  '  gives  the  stroke  of  death  to  hisadver* 
ordered  the  slaves  to  take  her  to  |  sary, who  falls,  pronouncing  with  his 
her  fatlier*s,  and  as  soon  as  she  re-  ,  expiring  breath  the  name  of  hisYoto. 
covered  her  senses  to  inform  her  |  of  Xahumor  stopped 

of  the  circumstances  that  compel-  'O,;;  imiietnosity  of  the  Moors— they 
led  his  instant  deixirturc.  gathered  round  the  corpse  of  their 

^  ,  .111*.  departed  Xheque,  and  retreated,  be- 

Xahumor  assembled  lus  troops 

from  different  cantons,  and  with  a  ^  ^ 

body  of  alxmt  six  thousand  men  *  ^  unfortunate  \  oto,  at  a  dis* 
took  the  rout  to  Safy,  wrhich  was  ‘tance  from  the  campi  was  continu* 
distant  about  four  or  five  leagues.  seeking  news  of  her  husband. 

At  last  she  learnt  of  the  retreat  of 

The  Portuguese  were  in  conster*  the  army— but  what  a  frightful 
nation  at  the  death  of  their  Generab  spectacle  for  the  sight  of  a  lover 
and  knew  not  what  plan  to  adopt ;  and  a  wife  : — x\  funeral  car,  cov* 
whether  to  receive  the  enemy  at  ered  with  the  drapery  of  the  dead, 
Safy,  which  was  defended  merely  bore'  the  bloody  corpse  of  Abcn 
by  pallisades,  or  to  retreaf  to  their  Xahumor — the  soldiers  with  their 
fortifications  on  the*  sea.  shore. —  lances  inverted,  silent  and  mourn* 
A  difference  of  opinion'  existed  a-  ful  proclaimed  that  their  leader 
mong  them  selves,  one  part,  in  obe-  was  no  more.  Yoto,  at  the  sight 
dicncc  to  the  Court  cf  Portugal,  de-  of  this  melancholy  apparatus,  be* 
volving  the  command  'on  Don  Lo-  came  wild  with  affright  and  alarm, 
pcs,  and  another  insisting  on  be-  Ah  Xahumor,  Xahumor  (with  i 
stowing  it  on  Don  Alphonso,  the  voice  interrupted  by  tears  and  sobs) 
son-in-law  of  their'  deceased  Gen-  thy  destiny  is  accomplished — the 
eral.  'During  this  consternation  terror  of  thy  enemies — the  support 
the  Moors  arrived  ill  view  of  the  '  of  thy  friends,  thou  art  forever  at 
place.  The  Portuguese  had  not !  rest.  Thy  days  have  passed  as  i 
more  than  three  thousand  men,  but  j  shade— as  a  flower.  The  song  over 
they  determined  on  making  a  vig-  ihy  grave, .  how  early  is  it  sung  !— 
orous  defence.  The  impetuous  A- 1  Ah  cruel  love,  thou  hast  fled— thou 
ben  already  mounts  the  pallisades,  carriest  with  thee  the  happiness  of 
clearing  his  way  with  his  sword,  Yoto. — .Thinkest  thou  she  will  sur* 
and  making  a  ladder  of  the  slain —  vi?e  ?  At  these  words,  in  a  deliri* 
the  Mooi*s  inflamed  by  his  astonish-  um  of  grief  she  snatched  a  poignard 
ing  intrepidity,  attack  the  village  from  the  hand  of  a  soldier  and 
with  equal  .boldness,  ,  i  •  plunged  it  to  her  heart. 
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BiuGiiAiMilc  AL.  to  scciirc.  thcii*  approbation.*’  The 

[It  U  iv>t  aUays  the  lexHt  mean  of  Wcsl-lndian  is  the  chr-f  d^uvre  o\ 

"  .iad);lng  riglitly  to  depend  on  a  man  Mr.  Cumberland,  and  indisputably 
.  for  information  of  himself.  The  wri-  one  of  the  best  comedies  the  pres- 
terofhis  own  life  has  the  correct  can  lx)ast  ;  it  established, 

“'If  “  life  (*»'..  ■"■I 

more  propriety  fi*om  other  quarters.  onl)  dramatic  composition 

In  introilucinj^  the  folio  win  remarks  likely  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 
on  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cuml>erlaiul,  The  language  is,  in  general,  easy 
however,  we  mean  not  to  make  a  sug-  elegant,  with  all  the  requisite 

Er.fE  i  “4^ »' 

recently  prcscntetl  to  tlie  gratification  1  gt.ne!  ating  into  loose  equivoque  and 
and  delight  of  every  elegant  scholar, !  technical  vulgarity.  Bdcour  and 
nor  even  to  say  that  the  sentiments  of  O’Fl.iherty  are  admirably  drawn 

the  writer  from  whom  they  arc  ex-  characters  ;  and  the  fable  of  the 

traded  are  more  lastly  entitled  to  _  ,  . 

credit  than  Mr.Cambcrland  himself.!  in  many  particu- 

iars  faulty,  is  such  as  none  but  a 
cii  va\c TEttis  ncs  or  mr.  cumber'  skilful  di*amatist  could  have  con- 

LAMD  AS  AS  AUTHOR. 


u  .vu  t  structed.  The  whole  is  a  judicious 

If  the  merits  of  a  writer  were  to  combination  of  sentiment  and  ac- 
be  estimate  I  jy  tbe  cig-*rncss  or  ^h)n  ;  of  sentiment  uiq^ervei  ted  by 
indifference  of  the  public  about  his  affectation,  and  of  action  restrained 
proiluctions,  it  would  be  no  easy  judnrmcnt.  If  we  did  not  know 
matter  to  ascertain,  whether  Mr.  that  a  m  in,  in  a  whiinslcal  and  un* 
Lumlierland  was  in  possession  ol  jj^ttled  nation  like  ours,  cannot  pos- 
little  or  much  ;  for,  from  the  com-  conform  to  his  own  idea  of 

meuceiuent  of  his  literary  career  to  pi-opnety  in  what  relates  to  dramat- 
the  present  moment,  he  has  been  writing,  we  should  censure  Mr. 
alternately  admired  and  aoused,  fol-  Cumberland  for  quitting  the  meth- 
lowed  and  neglected  ;  we  know  not  which  seems  to  have  guided  him 
to  what  tins  is  atti ilnitaide,  unless  his  first  productions  ;.he  has  un¬ 
to  those  e.Ktraorvlin.iry  iliictuations  fortunately,  however,  yielded  to  po- 


eriwC  aic  so  various,  and  their  trans-  liead  of  the  former  may 

itions  from  one  extreme  to  another  the  Deficmlent,  and  of  the 

so  rapid,  that  it  is  scarcely  i)os8ible  letter  the  Arniourer, 
for  an  author  to  please  in  many 

compositions  of  the  same  nature,  As  a  tragic  writer  Mr.  Cumber- 
however  equally  they  may  be  writ-  land  is  not  above  mediocrity  ;  his 
ten.  The  instability,  however,  is  carmelitr  has  a  few,  and  but  a 
not  conhiied  to  our  own  country. —  few,  good  lines  ;  the  characters  are 
I  have  read  an  anecdote  of  a  French  out  of  nature,  arul  the  incidents  pal- 
author,  who  states,  “  that  he  had  pably  forced ;  indeed',  the  action  is 
written  no  less  than  six  different  derived  from  so  improbable  a  source, 
dramatic  performances  for  the  ex-  and  the  plot  so  romantically  puerile, 
press  purpose  of  gratifying  the  taste  that  the  imagination  is  seldom  de- 
of  the  town;  not  one  of  which,  luded  into  any  belief  of  reality., 
though  a  very  expeditious  writer.  The  which  seems 

could  he  produce  in  sufficient  time  to  have  been  made  up  of  icrafii  con^ 
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much  are  debased  by  a  mixture  of  brerdy 
[  Days  The  audience  depart  from  a  stnii. 
»f  this  mental  comedy  as  from  a  cold  les- 
son  of  musty  morality  ;  they  cd- 
culiar  mire  the  fne  sentiment^  indeed,  but 
land’s  tb^y  have  felt  no  emotion  ;  the  eur 
of  the  has  been  tin^led  by  the  frequent 
:  for  recurrence  of  a  few  specific  phrases ; 
is  too  but  the  heart  has  had  no  share  in 
le  has  the  matter.  Sentimental  comedy 
is,  indeed,  rather  injurious  than  ben- 
^  have  eficial  to  the  interests  of  society  ; 
le  less  for  people,  having  learnt  to  gloss 
rama,  over  their  conduct  by  a  set  of  pretty 
COM-  terms,  are  too  apt  to  substitute  tke 
Hugh  verbal  apology  for  the  active  princi- 
larac-  pie.  The  virtues  are  thus  cheated 
novel-  of  their  due,  while  maxims  become 
ith  a  fashionable,  and  passion  evaporates 
)f  the  in  sentiment. 

stage.  Of  sentimental  writers,  however, 
css  in  Mr.  Cumberland  is  the  first :  he  is 
)8,  in-  a  complete  master  of  the  elegances 
‘  The  of  style,  and  polishes  with  great 
jed  to  taste  and  nicely.  In  his  sentiment 
father  he  is  less  haoknied  and  more  diver- 
noth-  si  Tied,  both  as  to  matter  and  language 
ivour- 1  than  most  other  modem  authors, 
iment !  If  he  seldom  interests  by  happy  in- 
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Earl  of  Essex t  ( fonesj  and  Paul,  and 
Virginia,  Friday,  Feb.  29. 

There  are  three  plays  on  the  subject 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one  written  by 
Banks,  one  by  Brooke,  the  author  of 
GusUvus  Vasa,  and  the  other  by 


the  ncible  qualities  of  either  species 
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That  produced  by  Banks,  we  have  nev¬ 
er  seen,  but  Colley  Cibber  commends  it 
for  such  a  happy  disposition  of  fable, 
snd  distress  so  luturally  produced,  Hiat 
it  requires  little  assistance  from  the 
ornaments  of  style,  which  in  this  play 
is  as  barbarous  as  any  that  ever  kept 
possession  of  the  stage,  b)  Ifb!,  Mr. 
Brooke’s  tragedy  was  brought  forward 
at  Drury -lane  ;  this  gentleman  gave  his 
plot  a  novel  appearance,  by  departing 
from  strict  historical  fact.  All  authori¬ 
ties  concur  In  the  opinion,  tliat  it  is  a 
very  meritorious  production.  “  The 
sentiments  are  natural  and  characteris¬ 
tic.  The  diction  without  being  too 
poetical  is.  florid,  elegant  and  often 
sublime.”  But  Dr.  Johnson’s  wit  on 
a  Une  of  it,  is  often  quoted  against 
the  piece.  Sheridan  was  loud  in  its 
praise,  ainl  being  desired  to  give  a 
speciinen,  repeated  the  passage  ending 
with  tills  line — 

”  Who  rules  o’er  freemen,  should  him¬ 
self  be  free-.” 

This  is  good  logic,  said  Johnson,  laugli- 
ing— 

Who  drives  fat  oxen,  should  himself 
be  fat. 

But  before  the  play  of  Mr.  Brooke 
appeared,  the  one  now  under  consider¬ 
ation  had  been  performed  at  Covent- 
Garden.  Mr.  Jones,  the  autlior,  was 
a  bnekdayer,  who  was  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  Lord  Chesterfield  in 
Ireland.  The  play  is  dedicated  to  his. 
Lordship,  and  it  is  hinted  that  this 
personage  as  well  as  Cibber,  assisted 
in  the  composition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  ranked  as  either  very  poetical,  chaste 
in  its  diction,  happy  in  its  imagfcrv,  or 
interesting  by  the  conduct  of  the  plot. 
The  play  is  barren  of  incident,  local  in 
its  allusions,  and  adul.atory  to  Qjieen 
Elizabeth.  The  mind  in  attending  to 
it,  becomes  tired  of  monotony,  and  is 
not  recompensed,  by  the  few  beauties  it 
gathers  in  its  progress,  for  the  labour 
of  obtaining  them.  * 

The  metaphor  is  oftentimes  confus¬ 
ed,  mixed  with  literal  meaning,  and 
inappropriate  :  but  it  is  sometimes 
beautiful  and  characteristical.  Were 
it  not  an  liistorical  play,  it  would  be 
condemned  for  its  abuse  of  poetical 
justice. 

We  have  not  many  remarks  to  offer 
on  its  performance  this  evening  ;  the 
oharacters.  m  gertend  were  «ot  so  ill 


supported  as  to  desers  e  decided  repre*. 
hension,  nor  so  well,  as  to  demand  un. 
qualified  approbation.  Mr.  Fennel  in 
the  Earl  of  Essex  made  it  much  more 
important  and  interesting  than  we  could 
have  supposed  it.  In  the  scene  with 
the  Qiieen,  aftor  receiving  a  blow,  hia. 
high  spirited  indignation  mingled  with 
his  sense  of  reason  and  allegiance,  pro¬ 
duced  an  emotion  not  easily  expressed, 
but  which  he  gave  with  great  truth  of 
conception  and  force  of  utterance. 

“  Confusion  !  what,  a  blov:  ! 

Rutrain,  good  Heav’n  !  down,  down 
thou  rebel  passion t 

And,  judg^nent,  take  the  reins.  Mad¬ 
am,  ’tis  well — 

Your  soldier  Jails  degraded.** 

He  spoke  the  closing  lines,  when  he 
made  his  exit  with  his  wife  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  second  act,  with  great 
propriety. 

“  From  hence  we’ll  fly,  where  love  and- 
virtue  call  ; 

Where  happiness  invites — Thatuish  cf 
all: 

With  sweet  content,  enjoy  each  bliss¬ 
ful  hour. 

Beyond  the  smiles  of  fraud,  or  Jrtramt. 
(J  parser** 

The  Earl  of  Southampton  by  Mr. 
Fox,  had  a  representative  who  did  him. 
iniustice.  The  whole  character  want¬ 
ed  dignity,  and  had  too  much  of  fret¬ 
fulness.  In  all  his  exits,  Mr.  Fox  haSv 
a  sameness  of  hurry — a  shuffling  step, 
and  mincing  demeanour,  entirely  in¬ 
consistent  with  energy  or  greatness. 
The  notice  of  this  defect  we  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  hope,  is  the  first  sUp  towards 
its  amendment. 

We  give  Mrs.  Shaw  credit  for  the  at¬ 
tention  she  bestowed  upon  the  weighty 
character  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her 
costume  was  appropriate,  and  she  evi- 
dently  understood  her  part.  This  is 
praise  which  we  bestow  more  unequivo¬ 
cally,  as  in  tragedy  she  seldom  deserves 
it  < 

-  We  were  happy  to  see  Mrs.  Powell 
once  more  in  a  character  so  well  suited 
to  her  talents  as  **  The  Countess  of 
Rutland.’*  In  some  scenes  she  evinced 
powers, 

“  Which  threw  her  former  actions  far 
behind.” 

Mrs.  Usher  wanted  many  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  Countess  of  Nottingham, 
subtlety,  dUcrimination,  grace.  Tkc 
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coulrast  *m  tlie  scer.es  whicli  succeed 
eacli  Ollier,  the  first  with  Essex  and  the 
second  with  the  Qiieen,  was  not  made 
cfi’ectually  ctrikinjj.  The  circumstance 
of  the  r\ng  affords  scope  for  much  dis¬ 
crimination  and  characteristic  hj-pocri- 
sy. 

Sucli  is  the  play  and  such  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  And 
thoug’h  the  piece  cannot  boast  of  so 
many  excellencies  as  have  been  inju¬ 
diciously  ascribed  to  it,  yet  when  as¬ 
sisted  by  respectable  performance,  it 
undoubtedly  deserves  encouragement. 

T^e  Lottdon  Merchant ;  or  the  Hiitory  of 

George  Bartmeil  ( George  Hill* )  and 

Robin  Hood.  Mimdaj,  March  2. 

Tile  play  of  Kin^  L,ear  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  performance  this  eveninjj  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  very  sudden 
indisposition  of  Mr.  Fennel,  Georj^e 
Barnwell  was  made, a  substitute.  The 
first  contained  in  its  cast  tlie  whole 
streng’th,  the  last  cmploved  all  the 
weakness  of  the  company.  Pressed 
by  the  emergency  of  the  occasion  wc 
presume  tlie  managers  were  necessi¬ 
tated  to  order  tliis  play.  Wc  shall 
therefore  be  silent  as  to  its  merits  as  a 
composition,  and  refrain  from  censuring 
Us  representation.  The  necessity  of 
the  case  pre-supposes  a  want  f>f  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  for  excellence  is  the  effect  of  in¬ 
dustry  combinctl  with  talents,  and  is 
seldom  the  ofl'spring  of  immediate  con¬ 
ception  or  the  sudden  efibrts  of  uncer¬ 
tain  execution. 


'rhe  Rival*  ^  R.  B.  Sheridan )  ami  the 
Spoiled  Child.  Wednetrlay,  March  Ae. 

The  Rivals  is  the  earliest  of  all  Mr. 
Sherulan’s  dramatic  works.  It  did  not 
survive  Uie  first  night,  where  it  first 
appeared  :  but  it  has  been  since  alter¬ 
ed  and  it  is  now  occasionally  performed 
■  with  considerable  success.  There  is 
much  virtue  in  a  name,  for  had  Sheri¬ 
dan  never  written  any  thing  else,  it  is 
probable  the  Rivals  wouUi  have  reposccl 
undisturbed  upon  the  shelf,  liable  only 
to  the  assaults  of  consuming  worms. 
It  appears  to  us  that  tliis  gentleman  is 
exceedingly  fond  of  perplexing  his 
plots,  with  multiplying  the  fables,  and 
out  of  the  disasters,  crosses  and  confu¬ 
sions  of  mingled  purposes,  characters 
and  events  to  produce  his  conclusion. 
Thus  the  School  for  Scandalj  has  three 


separate  interests,  Pi/.arro  ininglcj 
three  stories  so  that  it  lias  emphatically 
been  denominated  “  a  nest  of  plays 
and  the  production  liefoic  us  has  nu- 
merous  Involutions  of  couiitcraclinj. 
characters  by  which  various  mistaken 
arc  committed  ;  until  at  length  the 
whole  plot  is  crowned  by  a  general  duel. 
The  stories  dcvclo|)e  too  soon  ;  the  au¬ 
dience  knowing  very  early  all  that  ij 
likely  to  happen,  and  in  truth  all  tlist 
does  transpire.  The  incidents  arc  nei- 
tlier  lauglialdtt  from  their  drollery,  nor 
interesting  from  their  tenderness. 

The  characters  though  original,  arc 
so  out  of  naturt*.  tliat  .vi  audience  fir 
rcmo’.ed  from  the  pcrio<l  when  this  play 
was  written,  will  he  unable  to  relish 
them.  The  diction  is  flowing  i  but 
seldom  clevatetl ;  and  the  comic  part 
of  the  characters,  rather  belong  to  farce 
than  to  legitimate  cometly.  The  play 
is  almost  without  a  moral. 

The  performance  of  this  evening  can- 
not  claim  much  respect  from  critical  in. 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Caulfield  appeared  in  a  new  I 
branch  of  the  comic  drama,  that  of  thej 
Irish  gentleman  ;  and  acquitted  himselfi 
respccUibly.  But  to  say  the  character 
of  Sir  Lucius  O*  Trigger,  had  full  force 
given  to  it,  neither  comports  with  our 
opinion,  nor  would  do  justice  to  Mr. 
C.aulfield. 

Mr.  Bernard  .as  Acres,  made  us 
laugh  ;  and  so  did  .Mr«  Dickenson  as  Sir 
.\nthony  Absolute^  with  them  aiultlicn 
only  prevailed, 

“A/irf/i,  that  virinhlcii  care  deride* t 

**^lAd  laughter  *hakuig  both  hi*  tide*.'* 

Wc  beg  pardon  ;  Mrs.  Shaw  is  Mri 
Maluprop  gave  abundant  evidence  oi 
her  powers  in  old-maid  characters. 

Messrs.  Fox,  Downie,  and  Barnes,  di' 
minished  nothing  from  their  reputatiwi. 

Lydia  Languish,  by  Mrs.  Stanley, 
wanted  a  sort  of  languibhing  susceptt- 
biiity,  which  distinguishes  the  disp 
sitioii  and  feelings  of  romantic  nove 
I  mongers,  and  green  girls  ;  whose  souli 
arc  “  tremblingly  alive’*  to  every  touc*! 
of  bombast  and  sentimental  love  pangsj 
Mrs.  S.  seemed  to  be  contciou*  ofplu;| 
1  ing  the  fool,  it  did  not  seem  nature  it 
1  her.” 

I  We  do  not  presume  the  represenU- 
-  tion  of  the  Rivals,  without  a  Falkland 
}  as  on  this  evening,  will  attract  anothei 
.  house  during  the  remainder  of  the  sci 
i  I  son.  The  audience  wc  believe 
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tolerably  satisfied  ;  for  if  they  were  not 
charmed  witl»  gi^at  beauties,  they  were 
dis^istctl  with  few  deformities  of  re¬ 
presentation. 

\The  xf/iV  of  Doctor  yohnwn  ha*  not  es- 
caftej  the  •'*  \ft  of  ru*icu!e.  ID  xvhu 
indde  etrry  one  tremble  before  the  teve- 
ritf  of  hii  criticism  is  himself  brought 
to  the  hnr  of  critical  opinion^  ami  been 
puiiisiieJ  Kcith  the  lash  xuhich  he  so  lib¬ 
erally  inflicted.  T/ie  stateliness  and 
dignity  ^his  language  has  a  xery  luJic- 
rious  appearance  x>hen  connected  viith 
the  smaller  concerns  of  /i/e,  and  hence  a 
judicious  imitation  of  his  phraseology 
on  triflng  subjects  has  been  a  favourite 
manner  if  attack  Viith  the  critics.  The 
fullonuing  humorous  effusion  fell from  the 
pen  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  present 
British  minister  in  this  country^  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ivritten  by  the 
Doctor  from  Buxton  after  coming  out 
of  the  batht  and  addressed  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Bosxoell.^ 

Fortune  dften  delijidits  to  exalt 
what  nature  has  negl^cte(r,  and  that  re¬ 
nown  which  cannot  be  claimed  hy  in¬ 
trinsic  excellence,  is*  ofi:en  derived 
from  acident.  **  The  Rubicon  was  en- 
nabled  by  the  passage. of  Caesar/*  and 
the  bublini^  up  of  a  stream  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  lime-quarr)',  has  given  celebri¬ 
ty  to  Buxton. 

.  The  waters,  in  which  It  Is  agreed  no 
mineral  properties  reside,  aivd  which 
seem  to  have  no  better  claim  to  superior 
heat  than  what  is  derived  from  compar¬ 
ing  tliem  with  Uie  almost  Siberian  at¬ 
mosphere  that  surrounds  tliem,  are 
esid,  however,  to  posess  a  spirit,  which, 
though  too  volatile  and  unknown  to  re. 
3eive  a  name  from  the  chemists  of  gra¬ 
ver  ages,  have,  in  this  fanciful  acra,  I 
when  macaroni  philosophers  hold  sirta-  j 
lion  with  science,  taken  the  lead  of  all 
the  other  elements,  and  those  whose 
nerves  have  found  no  relief  in  change 
of  sky,  or  variety,  seek  for  a  refuge  here 
in  fixed  at*-. 

Amazing,  indeed,  is  the  avidity 
with  which  all  ranks  of  mankind  seek 
after  that  health,  which  they  have  vol- 
untarily  alienated  to  disease.  Like 
methodists,  w’ho  hope  for  salvation 
tlirougli  faith  without  works,  invalids 
come  here  in  hopes  to  find  in  the  well, 
that  vig()ur  they  lost  in  the  bowl ;  and 
to  absorb  in  the  bath,  the  moisture  that 
•va|K)rated  at  the  ball,  or  In  the  stews.’ 


For  this  purpose,  they  venture  to 
this  dreary  spot,  which  contemplates, 
with  envy,  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
surrounded  by  barren  mountains,  beat¬ 
en  by  storms  almost  perpetual — where 
scarce  an  inhabitant  is  to  be  seen,  un¬ 
less  when  the  sun  (whose  appearance  is 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Peak)  draw’s  them  out,  from  a 
curiosity  natural  to  man,  to  wonder  in¬ 
to  what  cavcni  the  storm  has  retired. 
Yet  this  is  summer  ;  and  if  the  winter 
hoUIs  its  natural  proportion,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  hall,  who  are  not  thirty 
yards  from  the  well,  must  pass  months 
without  any  communication  with  it. 
Yet  here,. the  same  folly  which  created 
disease,  for  the  cure  of  w  hich  so  much 
Is  suffered,  obstructs  the  operation  of 
the  remedy  from  which  so  much  is 
hoped.  Animated  by  the  appetite, 
which  even  the  diluent  powers  of  com¬ 
mon  water,  assisted  by  the  vibrations 
of  exercise  and  the  collisivc  hilarity  of 
reciprocal  salutation,  would  give  to  e 
body  obstructed  by  gluttony  and  rest  % 
they  devour  with  delirious  .hunger, 'E 
pu'inaccous  s^mge,  wlthiu  interstices 
undulated  in  outter,  which  might  smile 
witli  contempt  at'  the  peristaltic  e'ler- 
tions  of  an  elephant,  ar^  of  which,  the 
digestion  would  be  no  less  an  evil,  than 
the  obstruction  t  if  obstructed,  it  con¬ 
vulses  the  stomach  with  rancid  exhala¬ 
tions  ;  and  if,  by  its  gravity,  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  bow’els,  it  tumefies  them 
with  fialulcntparhxyfms  ;  by  its  deten¬ 
tion  in  both,  it  becomes  acrimonioua 
and  ncpliytic  ;  and,  while  its  fumes  :a- 
rise  and  salute  the  brain  witlt  palsy,  ita 
caput  mextuum  descends,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  fistula.  Very  providen¬ 
tially,  however,  the  evils  of  breakfast 
are  not  aggravated  by  the  dinner.  Din¬ 
ner  is  rather  a  ceremony  here,  than  a 
repast ;  and  Uiose  who  are  delicate  ami 
sick  acquire  popularity,  by  dissemina¬ 
ting  among  the  multitude  that  food, 
jw’hich  nothing  hut  rude  health,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  could  digest.  .  When 
it  is  finished,  the  cliaplJiin  calls  upon 
the  company  to  be  thankful  for  what 
they  have  received  ;  and  the  company, 
remembering  they  h.ivc  breakfasted, 
join  in  the  thanksgiving. 

The  evils  of  the  day  are  likewise 
happily  alleviated  by  the  early  hour  of 
gfoingto  bed  ;  and,  if  sleep  forsakes  the 
pillow,  even  fancy  itself  cannot  charg'i 
it  upon  the  supper. 
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inj^  married  an  extreme  ivgly  lady,fc 
though  very  rich,  was  aflked  by  hisi 
friends,  hmv  he  could  think  of  mar-J 
Tying  so  ordinary  a  woman  ;  “  Look! 
ye,”  said  he,  “  I  bought  her  b?j 
weighty  ami  paid  nothing  for  fash-! 
ion.”  I 


There  are,  notwithstanding,  here, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  people,  who, 
by  talking  continually  of  how  much  na¬ 
ture  has  left  undone,  and  how  little  art 
has  done  for  tlie  place,  increase  the 
‘spleen  they  hope  to  cure  at  it ;  who 
speak  with  raptors  of  the  beauties  and 
pleasures  of  Matlock,  which  though 
within  their  reach,  they  never  go  to  ; 
and  who  hoping,  by  the  power  of  imag¬ 
ination,  convert  a  smoking  cauldn)n 
into  a  cold  bath,  relax,  and  wash  to  sen- 
fitive  agony,  those  fibres,  which  require 
the  ten  sion  of  the  bow-string,  and  the 
rigour  of  steel ! 


Diogenes  being  at  Olympia,  sum 
at  that  celebrated  festival,  somc|ij-i, 
young  men  of  Rhoiles  magnificent*  1  ! 
ly  arrayed  ;  smiling,  he  exclaimed,  fe), 
“  This  is  pride.”  Afterwards  meet*  1^; 
ing  sonae  Lacedemonians  in  a  mean  fc 
am!  sordid  dres»,  he  said,  “  .\nd 
this  is  also  pride.”  ; 


For  the  KmeraUt. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS. 

AND  ORldNAL  REMARKS. 

SENECA. 

I  owe  much,  says  Kotzebue,  I 
owe  every  thing  to  Seneca,  and  I 
believe,  that  during  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries  there  has  not  lived  a  man  in 
the  world  who  has  blessed  and  re¬ 
vered  his  memory  so  much  as  my- 
setC  - 

DEATH. 

Neither  children  nor  madman 
fcar  death.  Hoav  humiliating  not 
to  be  able  to  furnish  what  insanity 
can  procure.  , 

Whoever  (says  the  German  dra¬ 
matist)  whoever  has  .undergone  a 
series  of  misfortunes  must  certain¬ 
ly  have  experienced  that  the  mind 
is  never  more  prone  to  superstition 
than  when  under  the  immediate 
control  of  grief.  What  would  at 
other  times  be  accounted  as  a  mere 
nothing  acqtiires  importance  dur¬ 
ing  the  hour  of  affiiciion. 

A  Monk,  who  discharged  in  some 
place,  the  office  of  librarian,  finding 
a  Hebrew  book  in  the  collection, 
and  not  knowing  under  what  title 
to  class  it  in  his  catalogue,  called 
it,  “  a  l)ook,  the  beginning  of  which 
is  at  the  end.” 


TO  CORRESPONDCNTa.  g* 

We  know  not  whether  the  **  Origu  ||^ 
nat  Foetry**  wlwch  Philo  has  very 
severely  censured,  would  be  consider-  p, 
ed  a  fair  subject  of  criticism.  Friend-  |;] 
ship  hats  a  clipmto  raiselts  voice  in  ft*  r* 
Tourof  departed  merit,  and  sometimes  |f 
demands  that  the  benevolence  of  its  i 
intentions  should  be  accepted  as  an  n 
apology  for  the  deficiencies  of  genius,  t 
But  perhaps  otir  correspondent  had  a  T 
right  to  expect  **  tliat  in  a  publication  l.gj 
**  which  has  assumed  the  right  of  giv-  !| 
**  ing  laws  to  literature,  and  punishing  i 
“  with  severest  criticism  every  imagi- 1 

nary  trespass  on  the  republic  of  let-  » 
**  ters,  the  name  of  Walter  should  not  ii 
“  have  been  associated  with  the  viola-  B. 
**  tion  of  grammatical  propriety,  rlietor-  B 
**  ical  ornament  and  poetical  skilL^  B 

Philo  sliould  himself  remember  B 
that  severity  of  reproof  is  perfectly  B 
consistent  with  mildness  of  language—  B 
his  essay  contains  many  just  observa-  B 
tiohs,  ingenious  ami  critical ;  but  there  A 
are  several  reasons  which  must  prevent  P 
its  a]>pearancc.  ■ 

ThtJ  communication  of  AppcLLANrj^ 
Is  entitled  to  our  respect.  So  impor-  B 
tant  and  copious  a  subject  as  Eiigii.s!i  B 
Orthography  demands  much  laborious  R 
investigation  and  nice  judgment.  Wo  1 
I  should  be  happy  to  present  to  our  read-  h 
ers  a  series  of  remarks  on  any  branch  |k 
of  philological  literature,  but  cannot  n 
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Yet  Anticipation  can  comfort  supply, 

And  paint  the  {^lad  smile  of  a  parent 
at  HOME. 

Though  Business  perplexes  tho*  Pleas* 
ure  displays 

The  soft  fascinations  of  Wealth’s 
splendid  dome  ; 

My  heart  it  beats  light,  and  my  spirits 
are  gay. 

As  the  Cottage  appears,  whicli  I 
fondly  call  home.  ^ 

In  rain,  Dissipation,  thy  charms  shall 

!  appear ; 

In  vain  shall  they  lure  me,  of  tempt 
me  to  roam  ; 

While  Maternal  Affection,  still  wel- 
conies  me  here. 

And  Comfort  and  Peace,  arc  the  in* 
mates  of  home. 

The  Vilia^e  Lass. 


For  the  Emerald. 


CUPID  DECEIVED 


An  Imitation. 


Addressed  to  Af**  A/.  A.  D. 


CcPiD  round  a  garden  straying,  | 

Tired  with  playing, 

^  Sought  amid  its  bowers  repose  ; 
t),  said  he,  that  I  could  find, 

'fcome  lovely  station,  where  the  wind 
Might  lull  me  laid  on  many  a  rose.— 

|Sut  lo  !  when  rob’d  in  all  her  charms, 
JUy  mother  comes  ;  I’ll  to  her  arms. 
There  I  sure  can  find  me  rest, 
lie  spoVe,  and  flitting. 

Wing’d  with  yoy,  and  little  witting, 
fi  Sunk  upon  fair  Anna’s  breast. 

iihe  started,  thrilling  with  surprise, 

B'lt  soon  those  lovely  laugliiug  eyes. 
|<r)guish  Cupid  there  espying, 
fhe  caught  the  boy,  and  gently  tying 
i*i  Ilf  rover,  w’ith  her  auburndikir. 

Hold  him  a  trembling  prisoner  there.— 
p  “  O  lady,  lady,  set  me  free,— 

“  I’ll-  be  for  aye  a  slave  to  thee, 

0  loose  me  ;  ’twill  my  mother  joy.” 
He  cries  and  hides  his  blushing  eye, 
filic  taking  pity  on  the  boy. 

Laughing,  let  him  fly. 

He  wing’d  his  way,and  smiling  said. 
Yes,  lady.  I’m  for  aye  thy  prize. 
Hound  thee  unseen  my  charms  I 
spread, 

‘  And  live  witliin  thine  eves. 


SWlbS  PEASANT. 

Turn  wo,  to  surv  ey 

Where  rouglier  climes  a  nobler  race 
display  ; 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy 
mansion  tread,  [bread, 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty 
Yet  still,  e’en  here.  Content  can  spread 
a  charm,  [arm. 

Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  dis- 
Tlvough  ^KKir  the  peasant’s  hut  his  feast 
though  small. 

He  secs  his  little  lot,  the  lot  of  all ; 
Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short 
repose. 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carrols  as 
he  goes. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped. 
He  sits  him  dowm,  the  monarch  of  his 
.  shed ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round 
sun’eys  [blaze ; 

His  children’s  looks,  that  brighten  at  the 
While  his  lov’d  partner,  boastful  of  her 
hoard,  ’  , 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  her 
board ;  [led. 

And  haply  too,  some  pilgrim,  hither 
With  many 'a  tale  repays  Uic  nightl/ 


For  the  Emerald. 


MOMS. 

Wheee  VEa  I  wander,  wherever  I  stray 
^  Through  life’s  varied  paths  however 
I  roam ;  [portray, 

|till,  still  Recollection  will  frequent 
The  sweet,  and  the  tranquil  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  HOM 

nhough  Friendship, 


at  parting,  may 
sigh, 

bosom  responsive 


heave  the  dee] 
Which  from  my  sac 
will  come  ; 


THE  EMERALD 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  SUSPENSE. 

•  *  4 

What  art  thou,  dubious  power  ?  that 
to  the  earth 

Now  sinks  the  sadden’d  heaH,  now 
lifts’ it  hi  g“h, 

At  once  of  liuman  and  of  heav’nly  birth  ; 

Mortal,  thy  sire,  thy  mother  of  the  sky 

Or  borne  by  seraph  Hope  tlirou^b  fields 
of  air, 

Or  plung’d  in  caverns,  by  the  fiend  Des- 

E’en'  now  thy  double  •  sway  *  divides  my 
breast,  [ill ; 

Thy  tyrannizingpoisc  ’twixt  good  and 

Yet  equal  both  to  fob  the  mind  of  rest. 

As  each  alternate  works  ihy  tort’ring 
will ; 

O  then,  to  certain  joy,  or  certain  grief, 

The  balance  tuni,  and  give  my  soul  re- 


Giye  me  the  worst  to  hear,  or  best  to 
know  ;  [bear, 

This  dread  delay  unfits  that  soul  to 
With  wonted  fortitude,  new  loads  of 
woe  !  ~  [ing  care. 

And  bliss  deferr’d  must  mix  corrod- 
Too  late  the  sun  his  stronger  rays  shall 
dart,  [rose’s  heart. 

When  fiower-worms  feed  upon  the 


Women. 

A  woman  is  a  booit  and  often  found 

To  prove  far  better  in  the  sheets,  iL,; 
bound  i 

No  wonder  then,  some  students  tit 
delight. 

Above  all  tilings,  to  study  in  the  night. 

Marriage. 

Let  the  good  man  for  nuptial  rita 
design’d, 

Turn  over  every  page  of  women  kind  ; 

Mark  cv’ry  sense,  and  how  the  readin: 
vary, 

And  w'hen  he’s  read  ’em  through,  tlr 
let  him  marrv. 


ON  FAME. 

Say,  what  is  Fame?  a  brilliant  empty 
shade, 

Like  vapours  painted  by  tlie  breath  of 
mom', 

YVhich  chill  the  mountain’s  brow  (in 
clouds  array’d) 

•And  stan’c  the  head  tlieir  glitt’ring 
robes  adorn. 

Alii  what  avails  the  slowly  moving 
hearse. 

The  shrine  that  eulogy  IS  wont  to  raise  ; 

’the  splendid  tomb  deck’d  with  funeral 
,  verse,. 

•  The  shout  of  millions,  or  the  peal  of 

‘  *  praise ;  ‘  . 

O  wdiat  is  Fame  1  enroll’d  in  Glory’s 
pafe, 

•  Pursu’d. with  vigour,  and  with  ardour 

sought 

For  which  m  cve^  clime,  and  every  age, 
The  poe ,  labour’d,  .  wd  the  hero 
,  fought.— i  ■ 

Tis  oft  a  bubble,  that  throu^  etlier  ftiea. 
That  sports  awhile^. evaponite«|.aDd 
dies  ?  .  .  "  ■  • 


Qn  a  Pilfering  quack. 
Celsus  takes  off,  by  dint  of  skill. 
Each  bodily  diaster  t 
But  takes  off  spoons,  withput  a  pill, 
Your  plate  without  a  plaster. 


Both  agreed. 

**  You’re  a  fixil,”  mutters  Harry,  S3,' 
Thomas  **  that’s  true,” 

**  So  must  ev’ry  one  be,  that  ex'Jtc' 
sense  from  you.”. 
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